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zie EDITORS PAGE 

This month we have a longer than usual excursion 1 saepeayate on the fortnight long 
Big Desert Camp in May, as well as the first of the series of orchid species - 
descriptions by Bob Allen and Tom Patullo, beautifully illustrated by Graham 

Gill. Because of the space taken by these articles, I have had to defer some 

contributions, but these will be given priority next month. 


Thanks are due to Geoff Sitch of Castlemaine F.N.C., who responded to the 
invitation to send contributions to Tom Patullo for ‘In a Native Garden", 
which makes a welcome reappearance this month. Other contributions are needed 
for future ‘In a Native Garden'! pages, so please let Tom have notes on your 
successes and failures, SOUBENERS to gerne or just some notes on sfeitts 
favourite native plants. 


fe fe ke ts ok ok ee ok te kek 
MOUNT ECCLES EXCURSION, June 12th-14th. 


The prospect of a winter camp, or the distance, or both, deterred all 
but 8 adults and 4 children from a very enjoyable long weekend. Yes, it took 
a long time to get there (about 4.5 hours), and yes, the nights were cold and 
there was some rain. There was also quite a lot of sunshine, a lot of enjoyment 
and much of natural history interest. 


Most of the party arrived in time to join Alan Gould, National Parks 
Ranger, for a guided walk over Mt. Eccles itself, and around the rim walk, 
overlooking Lake Suprise, in between some fairly heavy rain showers. All 
of us were able to enjoy a comprehensive slide show on the natural history of 
the park, given by Alan Gould on the Saturday evening. Our thanks are due to 
Alan for adding so much to our stay at Mt. Eccles. 


On the Sunday morning, a few early risers walked around the lava canal, 
and I took those who had missed out on Saturday around the rim walk.. In the 
afternoon, the whole party visited Tower Hill near Port Fairy. The imaginative 
rehabilitation programme by Fisheries and Wildlife has transformed the bare, 
grassy volcanic cones of 20 years ago into a well timbered landscape, already 
a fair approximation of the pre-European condition of Tower Hill. The success 
of the programme can be seen in the jump from about 60 bird species before the 
planting programme started, to over 160 today, as set out in one of the many 
interesting displays in the visitor centre. 


Sunday night included a brief spotlighting safari in Manna Gum woodland 
‘near the Natural Bridge at Mt.. Eccles. Two Sugar Gliders and a Brushtail 

Possum were seen, and Yellow-bellied Gliders heard. However, much better views 
of Brushtail Possums were available back at camp, without moving far from 

the fire, where 'Charlie', and one or two rather shyer companions, seemed very 
anxious to share supper with us. My daughter Janice enjoyed hand feeding Charlie, 
who had suffered the indignity of being used as a model for a John Lindner 
demonstration of catching a possum by hand, but showed his forgiving nature 

by Sea? food from the hand afterwards. 


On Monday morning we broke camp in a rather epics damp foe? but this 
cleared in time to view the geologically famous lava blisters near Wallacedale, 
on the way to Byaduk Caves. A couple of enjoyable hours were spent exploring 
these collapsed lava tunnels, where ferns flourish in the subdued light and 
shelter they provide. Most a us returned to Bendigo after lunch at Byaduk , 
but three of the party topped off their weekend by climbing Mount Napier, 
the rather lovely volcanic cone from which the Byaduk lava flow came about 
7000 years ago. 


Eric Wilkinson, Editor 


LIFE WITH THE CHOUGHS 
by Barbara Salter - 


The White-winged Chough (Corcorax melanohamphus), a large black bird, 
red-eyed (the young have dark eyes), with white patch revealed when the wing is 
spread, exists in good numbers throughout the central Victorian forests. 
Gregarious, living within a group ~- which no doubt contributes to its 
ability to survive - numbers may vary from 5 or 6 to 15 or 20; during autumn 
and winter small groups may come together in loose association to constitute» 
quite large flocks, but these separate again when spring approaches and 
territorial possession becomes of vital importance. Possibly this mingling 
ensures that some birds exchange groups, so SHEN: the likelihood of inbreeding 
is diminished. . : 


Choughs are most often observed on the ground, where they scratch and 
dig, and overturn stones and fallen wood, seeking food. They meander, strut, 
trot, and jog with a fast smooth pace (which excites the envy of this elderly 
jogger ). Diet is varied - insects, seeds, greenstuff, small creatures and 
reptiles, alive or dead - including the unwelcome centipedes and scorpions 
removed from within the house. Foliage also provides caterpillars, which are 
tugged from leaves, and when a large one clings tightly the Chough will grasp 
and swing until the victim lets go and Chough drops to the ground. Clusters 
of caterpillars in web-sacs are attacked by several birds in similar fashion. 
Morning and evening, a variety of food is put out for ALL native birds - 
wheat, sunflower and mixed seeds, grated cheese, chopped meat and fat, cooked 
bones from the joint, wholemeal bread, honeyeaters! nectar and porridge 
(raw sugar, honey, vitamins, rolled oats, wheat germ, and fat). The Choughs 
will have a go at anything, including ays leaves of broccoli, silverbeet, 
peas, parsley and other herbs; therefore protection by anti-bird mesh is 
essential. Even then, Choughs are adept at heaving off guards, unless they 
are very ‘Firmly fixed. Orange pips are popular, being crushed and the kernel 
consumed . ., .. When I am working in the "garden", much of which is in 
huge pots as the mallee soil is so intractable, the birds will ignore me and 
come to within a. mettre or less as they potter about, 


Choughs drink frequently and copiously from the birdbaths. On very inet 
days they stand in the water for long periods, but only rarely are they seen 
to splash and indulge in a feather-wetting bath - a dust-bath.seems more to 
their liking, which is reasonable enough, as normally they live in dry 
forest country and may have no natural water available for long periods. 


There is an instinct for birds to feed their companions, not only 
juveniles during the breeding season, or during courtship, but adults at any 
time of year move within the group, food in beak and head held high, offering 
it here and there wtil someone esisipies and consumes it. Mas happens at ony) 
feeding time. 


The fact that the Chough is a gregarious bird has ensured the development 
of quite complicated behaviour and language. Postures have meaning - tail 
wagging (up and down) when feeling at ease and not aggressive, and when 
greeting group members; tail fanning and dragging, and tail and wing arching 
and spreading and scooping the ground, with head bowed, done by several birds 
or by the entire group when an intruding group =p ITA NL. to the accompaniment 
of loud shrieking and wailing; gathering in a circle around one bird and 
systematically kicking, poking and jumping on it, while the victim offers 
no resistance (perhaps a form of chastisement) and when the furore subsides 
this bird jumps up and moves and feeds with the group as though no such 
incident had occurred. 


LIFE WITH THE CHOUGHS continued. 


Occasionally a lone Chough, banished for some arcane reason or offence, feeds 
and flies by himself, and is careful to keep clear of any group until the 
period of banishment (sometimes several weeks) has expired. What might be 
termed "horizontal clustering" is popular during rest periods. A group 
gathers on a branch in a close-packed line, even on hot days,-and engages in 
mutual preening, shoving, tucking the next bird under a wing, and low © 
murmuring. Straight poles, placed in forks in the mallee trees by human 
friends, are used regularly. Old nests are used for jumping in and out of, 
and having a bit of a snuggle, but this is more like play. 


Language consists of a variety of cries, shrieks, squeals, and quieter 
guttural notes, often accompanying appropriate actions. Shrieks signify alarm, 
squeals give welcome to friends - but the understanding and correlation of 
language. .to situation and behaviour requires considerably more study by the 
writer, However, the birds are constantly vocal. 


Being intelligent and social, Choughs are also playful birds. Gotgine 
an object is a favorite pastime. One bird will pick up an interesting "toy" 
and carry it for a time, the group keeping close and calling excitedly.When 
dropped, this is picked up instantly by other birds, in succession, as they 
move along, so that identifiable objects may cover considerable distances 
and be found in unexpected places. Some of the favored articles listed to date: 


Green metal screw-top from bottle of sparkling wine -- Blue plastic 
peg --'a red marble -- white plastic spout 12cm.long, from a tube of 
_goo used by Builder -- a 14 cm length of white plastic flex -- numerous 

bits of glass, including some quite large and sharp pieces of broken 
bottles (a hazard to tyres when deposited on the driveway) -- bones, 
meaty or old and clean -- a dead Silvereye, fresh at first but becoming 
tatty and bare as it was carried around spasmodically for several days, 
to the accompaniment of joyful cries (the Choughs were not observed to 
try to EAT it ) -- bits of vegetation, such as twigs, leaves, and nice 
_ bright flowers torn from nasturtium, geranium, and grevillea plants. 


The objects are not forgotten, they are found, used, cropped, refound etc., 
again and again. 


The possibility of falling victim to a Bredaten seems to cause them little 
concern. Collared Sparrowhawk or Goshawk often perch in the mallee trees nearby, 
causing all other birds to disappear or to freeze in a state of terror, but 
the Choughs-continue to feed and potter as usual. While they remain on the 
ground they must be safe, but should they fly they would be an easy target, 
slow off the ground and on the wing. Predation from terrestrial species may . 
be another matter, from feral cats, snakes, and monitor lizards, and some 

_years ago, in the forest at Toolleen, I encountered a fox padding enn with 
a Chough in its mouth, 


In conclusion, we may say that the White-winged Chough. is a gregarious, 
vocal, inquisitive and playful bird, a welcome resident of the mallee scrub | 
around: our home, 


SILVER-LEAVED STRINGYBARK IN NORTH- CENTRAL VICTORIA 
by Donald’ Franklin 


Since the beginning of this year John Lindner, John Robinson and myself 
have made quite a number of trips investigating the occurrence of eucalypt 
species within 50 km. of Bendigo. This is in preparation for an identification 
and distribution guide which the Club hopes to publish in the reasonably near 
future, and has resulted in some. al Setehp ehle finds, including this Rew record 
for the district. 


On one of these trips (2.5.82), John-REeBEtaon and myself were checking 
out the apparent absence of Bendigc's common stringybark (red stringybark ) 
from seemingly suitable, hilly, sediucatary areas south of Metcalfe. Our 
observations suggested that it has in part been replaced by a stringybark of 
higher rainfall areas - messmate (Eucalyptus obliqua), After looking at so _ 
many messmates, we were instantly struck by the difference of one particular 
tree - it had duller, bluer foliage. All too confidently, I said that since 
it obviously wasn't a messmate, it must be a red stringybark(E. macroryncha). 
John was not. so easily convinced, and soon retrieved juvenile leaves, buds 
and fruits that bore no podenblance ‘to any eucalypt we knew. A check through 
Willis's eucalypt key in "Plants in Victoria, Vol.2", and the illustrations 
in Costerman's "Native Trees and Shrubs of South-Eastern Australia" made it 
quite clear that the tree was a silver-leaved stringybark, Eucalyptus 
cephalocarpa . Our identification was confirmed that afternoon by Ern and 
Leslie Perkins of Castlemaine, who are familiar with the species (and many 
others) from elsewhere in Victoria. 


This species is not listed for North-Central Victoria by either Cliff 
ueauglehole in ‘The Distribution and Conservation of Vascular Plants in the 
North Central area, Victoria", or in the L.C.C.'s North Central Area report. 
I Jam uncertain where the nearest other record is, but the available maps 
suggest that it may be found around Woodend, Wien is 25 km. south-east of 
this locality. 


Our observation was on a block of uncommitted crown land (L.C.C, Final 
Recommendations) five kilometres south-south-west of Metcalfe. Upon scouting 
around we located many more silver-leaved stringybarks spread over half a 
kilometre, and co-dominant with messmate, red box, long-leaved box and broad- 
leaved peppermint over at least a few hectares. 


Silver-leaved stringybark is readily identified as the only iced 
stringybark with opposite, glaucous juvenile leaves and often glaucous buds. 
Its buds and fruits are distinctively. contracted below. the rim. Unlike other 
local stringybarks, especially messmate, the. adult. leaves are relatively 
symmetrical, and they lack messmate's shiny green appearance. John Lindner 
and the B.C.A.E. Herbarium have collections of the species available for = 
examination. 4 sample will-shortly be sent to Cliff Beauglehole. 


The silver-leaved stringybark is also known as mealy Serinteynene 
Eucalyptus cinerea ssp. cephalocarpa. In spite of its bark, botanists do not 
view it as a 'true stringybark', considering it to be more closely related to 
iong-leaved box, manna gum and candlebark. 


We are collating information on eucalypt distribution roe the guide. 
If anyone has knowledge of out of the way occurrences or a good working 
knowledge of outlying parts of our 50 km. radius, please let us know - soon, 
as our work is nearing completion. . 


THE ORCHIDS OF BENDIGO AND DISTRICT 


- PART 2 
by Bob Allen and Tom Patullo 


Firstly this month, we have a correction and some additions to add 
to the orchid list published last month in Vol.3 No.5 of Whirrakee (June 
issue). 

The last orchid published in that list read as follows:- 
Thelymitra rufa, Salmon Sun-orchid. This should have read:- 


thelymitra rubra, Salmon Sun-orchid. 


Secondly, after studying Mr A.C, Beauglehole' s latest plant book of the 
North Central study area, the following orchids should be added. 


Acianthus caudatus. Mayfly orchid, from the Muckleford State Forest ; 
Caladenia congesta. Black-tongue Caladenia, from Woodbrook and St.Arnaud. 
Calochilus richae. Bald-tip Beard orchid, from Whroo and Costerfield State 
+ FLD Forest. 
Pterostylis boormannii - Seist As Whiskers or Boormans preenhood, from Inglewood 
and Whroo-Costerfield. 
Thelymitra flexuosa Twisted Sun-orchid, from Maldon. 
Thelymitra luteocilium Fringed Sun-orchid, from Maldon. 
Thelymitra media Tall Sun-orchid, from Castlemaine, Stawell. 
Thelymitra venosa ~Veined Sun-orchid, from Castlemaine North. 


ORCHID FACTS 


THE.PARTS OF AN ORCHID _ 
From "Orchids of Australia” by W.H.Nicholls. 


This description applies. to the majority of orchids, and certainly to all 
of our Bendigo ones, including those we call our "upsidedown orchids", two 
of which are to be found here. They are Caleana_- the Flying Ducks, ead 
Prasophyllum - the Leek Orchids. F ROGaS 

These two families are reversed. That is the dorsal sepal is to be found 
on the bottom where the labellum is normally situated, and the labellum is 
on top where the dorsal sepal is usually found.’ When reading of the 
description of an orchid you will have to ea accordingly for these two 
families. 


Orchids may be Epiphytic, on the branches and trunks of trees, with 
aerial roots; Lithophytic, on rocks; Terrestrial, with underground tubers or 
rhizomes; or Saprophytic, those that live on decaying organic matter in 
association with a fungus - a symbiotic relationship (which will be more 
fully explained later). 

In some species the leaves are alternate, being placed at ai feabanth 
positions in succession on opposite sides of the stem. Some leaves often arise 
from swollen stems known as pseudobulbs, The flowering stem is known as a 
peduncle. - They often bear bracts which may be leaf-like or reduced to sheathing 
scales. The flowers are usually solitary, or in a raceme or spike. They are 
usually. zygomorphic - those flowers that can be cut through only one vertical 
plane into two equal and identical halves, They are hermaphrodite - having both 
male and female reproductive organs on the same flower, The perianth consists 
of three similar outer segments called sepals, and three inner segments called 
petals, one of which is usually modified to form the labellum. This special 
organ which is a characteristic feature of an orchid, plays an important role 
in pollination and is often exceedingly complex. It is often brightly coloured 
and may be lobed, spurred, at the base, or eos adorned with calli, glands, 
or other Sapendeeean 
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Acianthus reniformis 
Acianthus exsertus 
Acianthus caudatus 
Eriochilus cucullatus 
Glossodia major 
Corybas diemenicus 


Mosquito Orchid 
Gnat Orchid 

Mayfly Orchid 
Parsons Bands 
Wax-lip Orchid 
Slaty Helmet Orchid 


Orchid Flower 


Column 
(which carries 
pollen sacs and stigma) 


Dorsal sepal 
Label lum 

(a specialized petal) 
Often movable and in 
some cases very 
irritable 


Lateral petal —— 


Lateral sepals. 


Ovary: 


It is sometimes mobile or even extremely irritable. The column is a 

central structure by which an orchid can be recognised at a glance. 

It bears an anther and stigma, which are often separated by a structure 
called the rostellum. The column sometimes bears lateral wings or 
ornamental appendages. The pollen grains are generally united to form 
larger masses called pollinia, of which there are usually one to four pairs. 
The ovary is inferior and one chambered. The fruit is a capsule which 

opens by longitudinal slits to release the very numerous, minute seeds. 


THE ORCHIDS OF BENDIGO AND DISTRICT Part 2 - continued 


Following the publication of the orchid list in the June issue of 
"Whirrakee'', and some additions at the start of this article, we now start 
to describe them individually in groups of about six. With the aid of 
illustrations by Graham Hill this should help to assist in recognising many 
of the orchids that you may encounter in the field. Our subjects for July 
are the Mosquito, Gnat, and Mayfly orchids, Parsons-bands, Slaty Helmet 
orchid’ and the Waxlip. 


Acianthus reniformis Mosquito Orchid. 

Acianthus, From the Greek Akis; a point. Anthos; a flower. veniformis - 
Kidney shaped (referring to the leaf.) 

This orchid usually grows in colonies, often in hilly terrain in lightly 
timbered areas, and often among rocks. The three Bendigo Acianthus orchids 
all have roughly heart-shaped leaves which grow slightly above, or flat on, 
the ground, and are about 1.5 inches across. The leaves of both the Gnat 
and Mayfly orchids are green above and reddish beneath, but the leaves of 
A.reniformis are green on both sides. 


The flowering stem of Remerteconmic is slender and smooth, with from three 
to six almost stalkless, reddish-brown, rarely green, flowers. The labellum 
is larger than the other flower segments and the column bends forward sharply. 
It is found in every state of Australia, and in our area has been noted on 
the south slopes of One Tree Hill, in the Whipstick, on the Sugarloaf Range, 
Eppalock (at Twin Rivers), Sedgwick and Mt. Ida. It flowers in Winter and 
early Spring. 


Acianthus exsertus Gnat Orchid. ; 

exsertus - protruding (referring to the bending forward of the colum) 

This Orchid grows in colonies, sometimes in huge numbers (as on the One Tree 
Hill nature trail) and often among rocks. The slender stem is smooth and 
dullish brown, around six inches high, but coastal plants may be taller and 
stouter. The flowers may be up to as many as fifteen on a stem, much smaller 
than those of A.reniformis. They are a light fawn colour, and sometimes ~ 
marked with purple veinings. The short pointed sepal and petals give the 
flower an insect like appearance. The leaf is roughly heart-shaped, and clasps 
the stem just above ground level. It is dark-green above and reddish-purple 
underneath. Flowering season is Autum and Winter. Over the years it has 
been noted at Cockatoo Hill, Burns St. (Spring Gully), Mandurang water-race, 
Diamond Hill Boronia reserve and Sugarloaf Range. 


_Acianthus poser Mayfly Orchid 

Caudatus - Tailed, Referring to the long dorsal sepal and petals. 

A slender plant with a dark-reddish stem around six inches high, with up to 
four dark, reddish-purple flowers with an unpleasant smell. This is the reason 
that they are often referred to as the "dead horse" orchid. On a trip to 
Warrnambool a few years ago I found several dozen of these orchids flowering 
in a large colony of Mosquito orchids. I agree that they are well named 

"dead horse’ orchids. The leaf is thin, green above and reddish beneath and 
like the other Acianthus, more or less heart shaped. The dorsal sepal is 
around 3.5 inches long and tapers to a fine point and although the sepals are 
shorter, they too taper to fine points and curve upwards at their ends. 

The adult Mayfly is built in this fashion with its long front legs and the 
long filaments projecting from the hind extremity of its body - hence the name 
"Mayfly" orchid. The flowering period is in the Spring. In A.C.Beauglehole's 
latest publication of "Plants of the North Central Area", this orchid is 
reported from the Muckleford State Forest. 


10. 


THE ORCHIDS OF BENDIGO AND DISTRICT Part 2 ~ continued. 


Eriochilus cucullatus» Parsons - bands. 
Erviochilus. From the Greek; Erion,- Wool. Kheilos, a lip. 
cucullatus - hooded, the-dorsal sepal forms a hood over the column. 


Of the five members of this genus in Australia, this is Victoria's: onky 
representative. The stem is dark coloured and roughly six inches long, but 
often much shorter.in the hard ground-conditions of our district. The leaf is 
ovate-acute (egg-shaped, and pointed one end). It is sheathing, but does not 
develop till the flower is finished, and is then carried till almost the _. 
summer. The flowers are usually solitary, occasionally two, and rarely 
three, and have a pleasant perfume. The lateral sepals are much larger than 
the other floral parts, and vary in colour from pink to white. They resemble 
the tails of the neckband worn by clerics, hence the name ''Parsons Bands". 
The recurved lip of the labellum is very conspicuous, being covered by a mass 
of pinkish calli- small, hard, raised structures on the labellum. This is the 
reason for the generic name. Eriochilus - woolly lip. The whole flower, when 
seen close up, resembles some queer’ visitor from outer space. The flowering 
time is Autum (April and May). This orchid is fairly common, and has been 
recorded from the Whipstick, One Tree Hill, Cockatoo Hill, nD oe Hills gravel 
pits, Barnadown, Kecks, Sedgwick etc. 


Corybas diemenicus  Slaty Helmet-Orchid. 
Corybas; Greek Korys; A Helmet. 


These tiny Orchids are classed as being rare in our district, but maybe they 
are not quite as rare as we think. When I was shown an area Be them at 
Sedgwick years ago, they had to be almost touched before I could pick them. 
out from the grasses and leaves of the forest floor. They resemble gum nuts 
that had fallen from the trees, and a magnifying glass is needed to show their 
true beauty. I was surprised to find just how extensive was the range of 
these orchids throughout the world, I quote from the "Flora of South 
Australia" part one, by J.M.Black. They were known years ago as Corysanthes. 
'A vather extensive group comprising upwards of forty species, ranging as 
far north as the Philippines, and extending westward to the Himalayas. They 
are traceable through the Indian Archipelago to New Guinea where it appears 
to have its maximum distribution (19 species). Also reported from islands 
of the Polynesian SPOUp » and from New Zealand, ten species, represented in 
Australia by eight species, six in Victoria with one known from Bendigo’. 

The leaf is round and flat on the ground, about an inch across, green. above , 
and underneath. having the appearance of being covered by frost as somé ice 
plants do. The flowers are almost stalkless, and are hardly larger than a 
one cent piece. They are brownish red to purple, often prettily veined. 

The dorsal sepal is very much incurved, forming a hood, and the labellum 
edges are tucked in with small teeth Stone the margins. In the centre of 
the flower is a large pale yellowish boss. The flowering period is in the 
late winter and they have been found at Sedgwick, Mt.Ida, One Tree Hill, and 
Fppaiock Tyee Rivers). 


ll. 
THE ORCHIDS OF BENDIGO AND DISTRICT Part 2 continued. 


Glossodia major Waxlip Orchid. 

Glossodia. Greek Glossodes - Tongue shaped. major - the larger (Glossodia) 
With the Leopard Orchid, this would probably be the most common of the Bendigo 
Orchids. Around September sees the Waxlip at its best, flowering in huge 
numbers, presenting an unforgettable sight. Conditions seem to make no 
difference as they are found flourishing equally well in damp gullies or hard 
rocky hillsides. The flowers are fragrant in warm weather. They are large, 
usually solitary, occasionally two. All the floral segments are about the 
same length, roughly three quarters of an inch, and are coloured various 
shades of purple, their bases white with purple dots. Most writers add 
"yarely white'!, and whilst I agree, my notes show that on one memorable 
occasion (29/9/68), on a half day excursion of the Bendigo F.N.C. to the 

One Tree Hill/Strathfieldsaye area, we counted 43 pure white specimens. 

The thin, hairy, light green stem averages 8" in height, and the solitary, 
hairy leaf is distinctive in that it is rich in a pleasant odorous substance 
known as coumarin. Coumarin is a native name in Guiana. It is a crystalline 
substance with a vanilla flavour obtained fromthe seeds of the Tonka bean. 


This orchid is sometimes referred to as 'Parson-in-the-Pulpit”. I have 
never known why till I read the book “Flowers and Plants of Victoria" by 
Willis, Fuhrer, Cochrane, and Rotherham. Plate 340 on page 114 shows an 
enlarged photo of the Wax-lip orchid. Dr. Willis explains it in the writing 
opposite the caption in this way "The winged column and short ‘waxy Lip 
together bear a fanciful resemblance to some robed figure bending over a 
lectern.” After that explanation, I believe I can see the reverend 
gentleman and am looking forward to inspecting the first Glossodia of the 
season. The name Waxlip refers to the small tongue-shaped, conspicuous, . 
purple and white labellum which is devoid of hairs or glands, except at the 
very base, 


tok kok koe ok ok kok 
SALOMON GULLY FLORA RESERVE ~ PROGRESS REPORT 


Most members probably still know this new Flora Reserve by the name. Boyd 
St., which probably accounts for the confusion over meeting place for recent 
working bees. We should all make an effort to use the new name, which is really 
an old name, given by the early miners for the gully at the southern end of the 
reserve. Ian Brown described the reserve, and Lands Department plans for it, 
in Whirrakee 3(4), in May. | ; 

Mr. R. Mackenzie, Minister for Lands, is to officially open the reserve on 
September 12th - not very far away. Two club working bees have been held = 
already, on June 26th and July 3rd. One walking track has been marked out, 
and partly, constructed, although much more work is needed to complete it. The 
other major activity needed is rubbish removal. When you really look, the amount 
of rubbish is an eye opener. City Council co-operation is to be sought to have 
the piled up heaps of rubbish around the entrance removed. Old fences within 
the reserve are being removed also. Certainly, the potential for a really 
attractive flora reserve is there, but a lot more work is needed before 
September, if the Minister, and the public, are to be persuaded that Bendigo 
has acquired a worthwhile addition to its tourist attractions. Tom Patullo 
was enthusing over the regeneration of the Bendigo Waxflower, compared to a 
few years ago, so maybe there will be an eye catching display in September. 

Ian Brown says that construction of the information pavillion will be given top 
priority when his new ranger starts duty shortiy, and some other Lands Department 
input will be made, including track construction, but the success of the opening 
will still depend very heavily on volunteers from this club. John Lindner is 
co-ordinating this work, and has arranged another working bee for the morning 

of Sunday, July 19th. Please come - many hands make lighter work. Meet at the 
entrance off Burnside St., near the Lawn Cemetery. 
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IN A NATIVE GARDEN 
with Tom Patullo. 


In our area we usually associate Wattle Blossom with Spring, but for the 
native gardener this need not necessarily be so. The following are some 
suggestions kindly sent to me by Geoff Sitch, and I print his letter almost 
unaltered, 


The sweet perfume of Gawler Range Wattle, (Acacia iteophylla) fills 
the air on still autumn days from late March through to July and August. The 
plant is a large shrub, about 3-4 m, high by 5 m. wide. The slender bluish- 
grey phyllodes (leaves) are attractive when the plant is not in flower. 
A hardy plant, it will grow in dry soils, under trees, and is suitable as a 
screening plant. Many specimens of this species may be seen in the median 
strips around Bendigo, such as McIvor Highway and Carpenter Street, all 
apparently doing very well, so we can expect it to do well in ow gardens. 
The flowers of this wattle arise from the leaf axils in racemes, which, when 
in bud, are enclosed in conspicuous bracts, which fall away as the flowers 
open... Gawler Range, or Flinders Range Wattle is endemic to South Australia. 
It is found mainly on hillsides amongst rocky outcrops, or in valleys along 
rocky creek banks in the Gawler Ranges, southern Flinders Ranges and Northern 
Mt. Lofty Ranges. Rainfall varies from 200 - 500 mm (8" to 20") annually. 


Another wattle flowering in Geoff's garden throughout Autumn commences 
blooming even earlier than the Gawler Wattle. This is Acacia leucoclada from 
Queensland and New South Wales. Growing to a height of about 5 or 6 m, it 
has grey-green, ferny foliage, somewhat similar to A.dealbata, The Silver 
Wattle. It begins flowering in February and continues through till the end 
of June. It is an inland species growing on poor soils, and does well in our 
auriferous area. 


Acacia jibberdingensis, another autumn blooming wattle, has deep yellow, 
rod-type flowers over a long period from April to September. It must have well 
drained growing conditions, preferring rather dry soils. Severe frosts may 
damage the flowers in winter. It reaches about 4 m. in height by 3 m. wide. 


Acacia brachystachya (Umbrella Mulga) from W.A.,-S.A., N.T., Qld. , 
and N.S.W. flowers from late April till August in Geoff's garden. It is rather 
slow growing, with long silvery-green phyllodes (leaves) and will grow to 
about 6 m. high. Coming from areas with an average annual rainfall of 150 - 
200 mm. (6" to 8"), it does well in dry soils. 


Three smaller autumn flowering wattles are the local Spreading Wattle, 
Acacia genistifolia, which needs no elaboration here, Ac.horridula and 
Ac .nitidula, 


Acacia horridula has similar pale yellow flowers to the local genistifolia, 
but grows to only about one metre in height, by a similar width. This plant 
comes from W.A., and grows well in partial shade or full sun in a well drained 
soil. The name horridula refers to the sharp spiny phyllodes (leaves). It 
flowers from late April to August. 


The third smaller autumn flowering wattle is Acacia nitidula , This 
wattle grows to 0.5 - 1m, high by 2-3 m. wide and the deep yellow flowers 
begin to appear about May and continue to September. This species is not 
well known, but has a pleasant sprawling habit and blue-green, narrow phyllodes. 
It is also indigenous to W.A. 

So we see that if you are a Wattle fancier, then Spring does not have 
to be a feast, and Autumn a famine. A little searching ee reference books 
May even turn up more autumn flowering Wattles. 
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IN A NATIVE GARDEN continued. 


While on the subject of Acacia, an interesting fact comes from a book 
review published in the June issue of "Your Garden". Taken from "Encyclopedia 
ef Australian Plants'' Vol.2 by W.Rodger Elliot and David L.Jones, is the 
fact that just umder 600 species of Acacia are described. This must put the 
genus Acacia a SEES close second to Eucalyptus as EARS most populous 
genus e 


, To eta” cle Tela ele tele Yabo. ele h eke 09 
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f have’ obtained several interesting plants from the nurseries recently. 
From Kecks came two very nice Grevilleas, or at least, they are attractively 
portrayed on. the full colour labels. The first one is the cultivar Sandra 
Gordon, and according to the description it is a plant somewhat similar to 
the now well established Robyn Gordon , with the large red flowers, The ~ 
Sandra Gordon has a somewhat longer flower, being SUAS on the label as a 
lovely creamy~yellow colour, 


.Boongala Spinebill is another Grevillea ‘isfowt a also with an elaborately 
colour printed label, which shows the ‘flower as a large red toothbrush type, 
with large, grey sawtooth foliage. ~ 


An interesting Grevillea hybrid prone and thriving in my garden is the 
cutting propogated Bronwyn Cleeve, This one is éspécially interesting, as it 
was developed by club members Norman and Edna Cleeve of Heathcote. I have 
seen this:as a mature plant in Ossie and Jean Wallis’ garden, and in flower 
it is a very handsome sight. The parents of this Hybrid are Grevillea caleyii, 
which produced the seeds, and Grevillea Ivanhoe.Once established it appears 
to be a vigorous grower with abundant, attractive foliage, long pinnate 
leaves with the topmost young. leaves being almost red, The flowers are SEES 
somewhat resembling Robyn Gordon. — 


Another interesting native plant obtained for .me by Max.Richardson,. . 
Richardons's Garden Supplies, of White Hills is Astroloma ciliata, which 
has a very fine, vivid green foliage, somewhat similar to the Pine Heath, 
Astroloma pinifolium, which grows naturally on Mt. Ida, and indeed has recently 
been found growing on One Tree Hill. To compliment the vivid green of the 
fine foliage, A. ciliata has bright red, tubular flowers, tipped with yellow, 
which stand erect amongst ‘the foliage. I also noticed that Max had a dozen 
or so Double Tost Over ues for’ SENG 


(Se Races Se a a le ae) ye ee 
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ORNS DEATH 


One day I discovered a green Bpayine warts on. our. swan plant, 
obviously feeding on an: insect, which on: closer inspection proved to be a bee. 
When I disturbed it, the remains were dropped. Soon I noticed it take up a 
fresh position along a branchlet, with its head close to a cluster of flowers. 
It was almost invisible. As I.watched, another bee went to visit these — 
flowers. With incredible speed the smswste had captured it, grasping it so that 
it could not use its sting. I left the mantis to its dinner. 


Alex. H. Stone. 
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BIG DESERT CAMP 
by John Lindner 


_ The club's first major campout for some time was undoubtedly a great 
success. Some 50 people pores pivetes for part or all of the 14 days between 
May 8th and 21st. 


The camp site was located some 35 kilometres south of Murrayville, on 
the road to Nhill. It is situated in a depression between large rolling 
sandhills, and also on one of the few bends in the road, and is known as 
Big Billy Bore. There is a windmill and a small bulrush-choked dam. Water 
is discharged at a fairly constant rate into a bath, several old-type milk 
cans and a large plastic drum. On almost windless days, of which there 
were several, the camp ran out of water quite rapidly, especially with ow 
group of 20 to 30, as well as another large group across the road. Then 
someone had to climb the windmill tower, and turn the vanes by hand. Just 
about everybody had-a go at this, until climbing the tower was quite a daily 
entertainment, especially for children. 


Early in the second week, the brush-cutter who was operating out of a 
bush camp nearby, installed a large galvanised iron tank with help from our 
party. The last few days were very windy, and water was soon flowing all over 
the place before being diverted into the new tank. 


We had a large auto tent, surmounted in front with a wide awning as 
protection from rain and frost. Just beyond the edge of the awning was a 

long shallow ditch comprising the fireplace. It probably wouldn't have been 

a cheap camp if we had had to pay for all the wood that was burnt. Collecting 

mallee roots and other logs along the roadside was a regular task. At one end 

of the fireplace, in all its sooty glory, hung our’ fountain, nearly always 

on the boil, and seldom empty. For instant hot water, all you had to do was 

turn the tap... . just as if you were at home. The art of cooking in a 

camp oven also attained new heights, with a regular "gateau de jour" in the 

afternoon, and then several communal dinners relying on SEEISAS contributions 

seratched up from all over the place. 


The major activities, besides fire-side sitting ba gossiping, tea- - 
drinking and eating were mammal and reptile trapping, birdwatching and plant 
identification, Any field naturalist worth the name will surely recognise 
that the first three are necessary to ensure the success of the latter three. 


It's always re-assuring to be able to find at least a few plants which 
grow in home territory. Some examples of these were: 
Common Correa (Correa reflexa), Broom Honey-myrtle (Melaleuca uncinata), 
Cranberry Heath (Astroloma humifusum), Flame Heath (Astroloma conostephiodes), 
Golden Pennants (Glischrocaryan BRE Weeping Pittosporum (Pittosporum 
phillyreoides), Common Fringe-myrtle (Micromyrtus ciliata), Sweet Bursaria 
(Bursaria spinosa), Wallowa (Acacia calamifolia), Gorse Bitter-pea 
(Daviesia ulicifolia), Grey Mulga (Acacia brachybotrya). 


However, along the stretch of road ranging from about 10 kilometres 
north of Big Billy Bore to about 15 kilometres south of The Springs, and in 
the adjacent bush, there were many new plants to be discovered. Incidentally 
the Big Desert is very thickly vegetated, the only aréas of bare sand being 
mainly on. the crests and slopes of the eine! dunes. 
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BIG DESERT CAMP continued 


Mallees 


Red Mallee (E.calycogona), Dumosa Mallee (E.dumosa) 
Slender-leaf Mallee ($B . foecunda) , Menthe Sigetihes (E. BEER CED) 5 
Grey Mallee (E. socialis) — 


Wattles Aft ee a0 : 5 eg 

Small Cooba (a. gutta)?” Nealie -(A.rigens), Hard-leaf Wattle (A.solerophylla) 
Spiny Wattle — (A. spinescens) Be ee SHR RLS EIS etmek Shad eda : 
Native Pines 

Slender Cypress Piné (Callitris preissii), 

Scrub Cypress Pine (Callitris verrucosa) | 

She-oaks 

Slaty She-oak (Casuarina muellerana), Dwarf She-oak (C. pusilla) 


Heath-myrtles tt is ( 

Broom Baeckea (Baeckea behrii), Desert Baeckea (Baeckea crassifolia) 
Grevilleas: ie ee 

Holly Grevillea (Grevillea ilicifolia), Desert Grevillea (G. pterosperma) 


Banksia 
Desert Banksia (Banksia ornata) — 


Phebalium 
Desert Phebalium (Phebalium bullatum) 


Velvet-bushes 


Slender Velvet-bush (Lasiopetalum baueri)— 
Pink Velvet-bush Genie aa CHEE) 


Hakea <2 
Desert Hakeat (Hakea musiierana) 


The «twa: athens Tues iseeemts Siero ‘Broom Hisie SRNR and Broom 
Baeckea , are those which are’ chand-harvested in areas. held under licence. 
There is a big demand for: this pet which is ‘sold very pices especially » 
in the cities. — 


Eight pit-fall gacding lines were set at various localities up Hel 
down the road, Each of these comprised a line of buckets sunk to the rim 
level in the ground, at about four metre intervals, and traversed by a one 
foot high plastic strip, which crosses the middle of each bucket and is held 
upright by wire stakes. There were about 10 buckets in each line. The 
wandering quarry bumps into the fence, and sidiles along it, thus falling into 
one of the bukkets. The weather was probably getting a’ little too cool, 
especially at night, for there to be a great deal of mammal or reptile 
activity. 
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BIG DESERT CAMP continued 


Only one species of mammal was caught in this way, and all four specimens 
were females. This was the beautiful and delicate little Silky Mouse 
(Pseudomys apodemoides), one of Australia's desert-dwelling native rodents. 
The animal is about 80 mm, long with a tail of about 90 mm. It has soft 
grey fur with darker guard hairs, long pink feet, very long whiskers and 
a hairy pink tail, the skin of which is readily shed if the animal is 
grasped by it. It is quite docile and confiding in its habits, and will eat 
seed fed to it, holding the grains in its paws. The animals were all caught 

in the one locality, this being adjacent to a dense heathland of Desert 
Banksia. 

In other pit-fall lines, besides a variety of spiders, cockroaches, 
centipedes, beetles and scorpions, the following reptiles and amphibians 
were caught:- 

Mallee Dragon (Amphibolurus fordi) 

Skinks: Menetia greyi (no common name) 
Morethia obscura (no common name) ~ 
Many striped Skink (Ctenatus brooksi) 

Black-headed Snake (Unechis gouldii) 

Eastern Banjo Frog -(Limnodyastes dumerilii) 


With the help of a visiting Robinvale naturalist, Mr. John Curr, 
nearly as many reptiles were caught by hand. Mostly these were recovered 
from beneath large flattened and somewhat dead clumps of Porcupine Grass 
(Triodia irritans), and occasionally from beneath pieces of galvanised iron 
and other debris: 

Marbled Gecko (Phyllodactylus marmoratus) 

Eastern Spiny-tailed Gecko (Diplodactylus intermedius) 

Larger Striped Skink (Ctenotus robustus) 

Painted Dragon (Amphibolurus pictus) 

Legless Lizard (Delma inornata) 

Legless Lizard (Delma australis) 

Burton's Legless Lizard (Lialis burtonis) - both grey and striped forms. 


Two other amphibians were also caught by hand: 
Common Froglet (Crinia parinsignifera) 
Common Eastern Froglet (Crinia signifera) 


At The Springs, about 15 kilometres south of Big Billy Bore, a few 
cage traps were set in an area of very dense Mallee Tea-tree (Leptospermum 
coriaceum), in the hope of catching Mitchell's Hopping Mouse (Notomys 
mitchelli). At first this was unsuccessful, but after the location of a 
probable warren, more traps were set in the vicinity, with the result that 
five animals, all immature males, were caught. The animal is quite enormous 
compared to the Silky Mouse, being about 120 mm. in length with a tail of 
about 150 mm., which has a tuft of fur at the end. It is furred pale brown 
above and white below, and has very long back legs. Speed of escape when 
released is quite amazing. 
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BIG DESERT CAMP continued 


The camp highlight for the birdos was the sighting of a solitary 
bustard. This large ground-dwelling bird was first seen when it rose on 
mighty wings and flew heavily away, resembling a sea-eagle (in the desert?) 
as much as anything, to the stunned observers. The bustard is one of 
Victoria's very rarest resident birds. This one was seen in low heathland 
that had been opened up by a fire three or four years previous. 


Honeyeaters were a feature, The eleven species observed seemed to 
dominate the birdlife through their incessant calling and activity, and _ 
their large numbers, The desert banksia was in flower, and no doubt was a 
popular attraction. Some species observed that are not often (or never) 
observed around Bendigo were Spiny-cheeked: and White-fronted Honeyeaters 
and the White-rumped Miner. 


We found the Purple-gaped Stamos nesting 1.5 metres up in a scrub 
cypress-pine. The nest contained two young at the pin-feather stage. These 
were fed frequently, even whilst we stood and watched from only a few 
metres away. The nesting surprised us a little, for though honeyeaters 
will nest in autumn if conditions are favorable, the Big Desert showed 
almost no sign of short-term response to the rain that had obviously fallen 
(for example, there is almost no grass or other annual vegetation). 


Big Desert specialities that we observed were the Red-lored Whistler 
and a furtive party of Samphire Thornbills. Considerable searching failed to 
yield a definite observation of Mallee Emu-wrens or Striated Grass-wrens. 
Other species of special-interest to Bendigo observers were a passing flock 
of Regent Parrots, a solitary Fork-tailed Kite, a party of six Yellow-tailed © 
Black Cockatoos, Splendid Wrens, Southern Scrub-robins and several small 
flocks of white~backed swallows circling overhead. 
Our Big Desert birdlist totalled 61 species. 
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BIRD NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS FOR MAY 1982 


Many older observers remember when the Grey-crowned Babbler was common 
throughout our district. It was the dominant Babbler of the two local species, 
being called "Arco" and "Happy Family"; the former because of its call and 
the latter because of its happy disposition. Observers who are familiar with 
the bird know it to be anti-phonal, that is, the female leads the call and 
the male finishes it off. Sadly, this cheerful bird is now scarce in our 
district, The increase in density of the understory in our forests could be 
the reason for their decline, as this bird prefers open woodland. At 
Strathfieldsaye two Grey-crowned Babblers have been seen (5.4.82) frequenting 
creek side vegetation. 

With the onset of winter, after an extremely dry autum, many bush birds 
are now visiting suburban yards. One of these visitors, the Grey Currawong, 
has been heard to call notes that have not been described in any of the 
reference books. 

One Swift Parrot (29.4.82) has been seen at Mt. Moliagul, heralding the 
return to the mainland of these blossom seeking birds that prefer to winter 
on the mainland, after breeding in Tasmania. 

The beautiful tropical Rainbow Lorikeets occasionaly reach our district. 
The call is harsher than that of our common lorikeets, and its long tail is 
also a distinguishing feature, Three birds were reported from Maryborough 
(22.4.82), apparently feeding on town landscape Eucalypts. 

Other birds of note in the district include White-backed Swallows 
(ten birds ,2.5.82) seen sunning themselves on a wire fence in the vicinity of 
Tarnagulla, and many sightings of Flame and Saarlet Robins. 
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WILSONS PROMONTORY NATIONAL PARK 
by Roy Speechley 


Now that my°family and I have lived at Tidal River for over three 
months, we would like to share with cer members what we have observed 
in aura a short time. 


Living within a national park definitely has its advantages. Many hours 
are spent bird watching, and some of the common birds observed around 
Tidal River are: "Countless thousands’! of Crimson Rosellas, (one has to 
wade through them in the camping area), Superb Fairy-Wren, White-browed 
Cerubwren, Eastern Spinebill, White's Thrush*, Eastern Yellow Robin, 
Blackbird, Crescent Honeyeater; New Holland Honeyeater, Little Wattlebird, 

Forest Raven, Red-browed Firetail, Brown Thornbill and Silver Gull. 

In the camping area, there has been a large flock of Rainbow Lorikeets 
feeding on the flowering Coast Banksia (Banksia integrifolia). 

We have been lucky to see and photograph the uncommon Swamp Parrot. This 
bird feeds on the seeds of grasses and rushes in swampy country, ake is 
hard to observe because of its ground dwelling habits. 


Half way into the Park along the main road, where Darby River crosses, 
many Grey Kangaroos (Macropus giganteus) can be seen. This is their southern 
limit in the-Park, At night many Common Wombats (Vombatus ursinus) also 
can be seen, and occasionally Hog Deer (Axis pocinus). The Swamp Wallaby 
(Wallabia bicolor) is seen over most of the Park, A female wallaby with a 
Joey in her pouch ravages my wife's pot plants, and we are frequently 
(too frequently) visited by a third-grown tame Wombat, who likes to bite 
ankles and live indoors (if allowed). We have many resident Ringtail 


Possums (Pseudocheirus peregrinus) with their nests in the thick Coast 
Tea-tree (Leptospermum iaevigatum) around the houses. 

I cannot begin to describe the. plant life, as the diversity is profuse . 
At the moment there are quite a few plants flowering, and some of these are: 


Common Heath, Epacris impressa, Dusty Miller, Spyridium parvifolium, 


Coast Banksia, Banksia integrifolia, Hairpin Banksia, Banksia spinulosa, 
Sweet Wattle, Acacia suaveolens, Bushy Needlewood, Hakea sericea, 

White Corraee Correa alba, Common Correa, Correa peasteaes sremstote ierseuncods 
Pyerostylis vittata. 


The 'Prom' is a great place to. visit at any time of the year, sia the 
weather is. quite mild, even though we had 196 mm of rain during May. I hope 
this has filled you all with enter ee i and hope we may see some of you 
in the future. 


Roy Speechley, (Ranger) 


* Australian Ground Thrush, to old fashioned bird watchers’ such as myself - 


Editor. 
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COMMITTEE MEETING REPORT FOR JUNE 


The June Committee meeting was held on aie 2st et. George Curr's home, 
16 Specimen Hill Rd., Golden Square. 


1. John Lindner has been. co- opted to the Sleig ubReaIS for the remainder of 
the club year. 


2. It was agreed that there Aeute be a spring long weekend campout each 
year, to be held on the Bendigo Show weekend or Bendigo Picnic Day 
(Melbourne Cup) weekend, in alternate years. . 


3. It was further agreed to ré-arrange this year's “ey Lsbue , and have a 
campout to the Little Desert on the Bendigo Show weekend (Oct.23-24th) 
this year. The Mt. Buffalo campout originally proposed for the Melbourne 
Cup weekend has been cancelled, but will appear on a future syllabus as 
a summer campout. The Mt. _Xorong weekend has been shifted from Oct.16/ 
17th to Nov. 6/7th. 


4, A letter is to be sent to the -V.E.NsC,A.. seeking details of their 
proposed August campout to Bendigo, and information on any assistance 
which might be required. 


5. The A.C.F. "Green Pages" guide to non-Government environmental 
organisations will be purchased. 


6. John Lindner will co-ordinate planning of the nature trail and official 
opening of the Salomons, Gully Flora Reserve. 


7. The club will write to Mr. P, Batchelor, to offer manning of a nature 
trail as part of the flower festival being planned. for Bendigo for the 
weekend of October 16/17th. 


8. The Committee accepted John Berry's suggestions for organising the club 
library, and will invite him to supervise this operation. 


9, Preliminary enquiries suggest that a good secondhand duplicator would 
cost of the order of $500. - $1000., and discussion, among other things, 
centred on the relative merits of purchasing a duplicator, or paying to 
have the duplicating done, e.g. at the Bendigo Education Centre. 

Further enquiries will be made. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED — 


1, Environment Victoria No.42 June 82. 

2. Australian Plants Vol.11 No.90 March 82. 

3. Australian Wildlife Research Vol.9 No.1 1982 

4, A.C.F.Newsletter Vol.14 No.5 June 82- 

5. Habitat Vol.10 No.3 Juné 82 

6, Geelong F.N.C. Newsletter No.194 June 82 

7. Ballarat F.N.C. Excursion - Newssheet June 82. 

8, The Victorian Naturalist Vol.99 No.3 May/June 82 
9, The Bird Observer No.605 June 82 
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WESTERN VICTORIA FIELD NATURALISTS CLUBS ASSOCIATION 


Geelong F.N.C. Campout at Ocean Grove 
30 July to 1 August 1982 


Host Club: Geelong Field Naturalists Club 
P.O.Box 1047, Geelong 3220. 


Location: INGAMELLS: Uniting Church conference centre, 
Hodgson Street, Ocean Grove - entrance opposite Powell 
Street East. 


Accommodation: Hostel-type units; 26 units, of which 12 have two double 
bunks and one single bed, 8 with two double bunks in each, 
and 6 with one double bunk in each. ; 

You will need to bring sleeping bag, sheets, blankets, 


rugs etc. 


Catering: Brakfast, lunch and dinner will be catered for by the 
Centre staff. 
‘Some assistance in table service and dish-washing may be 


required. 
Times: Friday evening to Sunday afternoon. 
Cost: | $18. per person for the full weekend, children $13.50 


It is hoped that as many delegates and friends as possible 
will be able to arrive on Friday to take full advantage 

of the program’ that the Geelong members will have arranged. 
(Cost per day is $9. children $6.75) 


Booking: Please contact Trevor Pescott (052-434368) or Graeme 
Tribe (052-552302) no later than Sunday July 25. 


Camping: Camping is not permitted at the Centre. (Although camping 
or alternative accommodation is available at Ocean Grove, 
it is hoped that all ene the weekend will 'live-in' 
at the Centre) 


PROGRAM 

Friday evening - informal get-together at the Centre. 

Saturday 

8,00am to 9$.00 am - breakfast. 

Morning - informal activities in local areas including Connewarre 


Lakes, beaches, mangrove flats, nature reserve. 

12,00 to 12.45pm - lunch. 

1.00 pm Depart for You Yangs where the G.F.N.C. has a boneseed 
eradication program in progress, inspection of Little 
River Aboriginal bora ground. 

5.30 to 6.30pm - evening meal. 


6, 30pm W.V.F.N.C.A. delegates meeting. 

8.00pm General meeting, Welcome by G.F.N.C. President ,Trevor 
Pescott. Guest speakers and.color slide presentation. 
Supper. 

‘Sunday 

8,00 to 9,00 - breakfast 

9. 30am Morning to be spent at Pt.Lonsdale,rock pools and beach. 

12.00 noon To Ocean Grove Nature Reserve for lunch and afternoon. 

3.30 pm Break up. Those who wish to see the Giant Petrels at Black 


Rocks can return to Geelong via the Thirteenth Beach Road. 
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BENDIGO FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB 


Address correspondence to P.O. Box 396 Bendigo 3550 


PRESIDENT Chris Bunn Averys Rd. E'hawk - 46 8141 
SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT Laurie Leeson 76 Lawson St.Spring Gully 43 0521 
JUNIOR VICE PRESIDENT Eric Wilkinson 7 Weatherall St.Cal.Gully 46 8736 
SECRETARY Tan MacBean 7 Beebe St. Bendigo 43 0191 
ASSIST. SECRETARY George Curr 16 Specimen Hill Rd.Golden $q.42 2798 
TREASURER Glenise Moors Sedgwick 39 6254 
MEMBERSHIP OFFICER Rob Moors Sedgwick - 39 6254 
EDITOR Eric Wilkinson 7 Weatherall St.Cal.Gully 46 8736 
EXCURSION ORGANISER John Lindner 62 Simpsons Rd. E'hawk 46 7132 
BIRD OBSERVERS GROUP 

SECRETARY Harvey Rich 58 Dundas Rd. Maryborough 61 1698 
MAMMAL SURVEY GROUP 

SECRETARY John Lindner 62 Simpsons Rd. Ethawk 46 7132 
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Membership of the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club is open to all those 
interested in natural history. The subscription rates are: 
$8.00 Single, $10.00 Family, $4.00 Pensioner and $4.00 Children. 


Library subscription to Whirrakee is $8.00 per annum. 
General Meetings are held on the second Wednesday of each month at the 


Conference Rooms, Department of Agriculture, Midland Highway, Epsom. 
The meetings start at 7.30 pm, and conclude with supper. 


Excursions The assembly point for excursions is outside the Special Services 


Complex in Havlin St. East, Bendigo, unless otherwise specified. 

Full day excursions normally commence at 10 am (usually on a Sunday) 

Half day excursions normally commence at 2 pm, and may be either a Saturday 
or Sunday. Excursions are usually held on the weekend following the General 
Meeting. 


Bird Observers Group meets on the first Friday of the month at the 
Conference Rooms, Agriculture Department, Epsom at 7.30 pm. 


Mammal Survey Group meets on the third Thursday of each month, except when 
the third Thursday is the day after the B.F.N.C, General Meeting, in which 


case the M.S.G. meeting is on the fourth Thursday, 7.30 pm to 8 pm in 
member's homes as announced, : 


ed 
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Membership Category: Family, Single, Pensioner, Junior, 


MEETINGS 


August 11th 


September 8th 


October 13th 


- DIARY ~ 


Speaker: Berry. Vardy 


Subject: Lizards of Bendigo 


Annual General Meeting 
Presidential Address by Chris Bunn 
"A worm's eye view of history" 


Speaker: Ian McCann, Stawell F.N.C. 


_ Subject: The Grampians | 


EXCURSIONS 


Sun.Aug.15th 
Sun,.Sept.12th 


W/E Sept.25-26th 
Sun .Oct.3rd 


(Bendigo Show 
WE). 


Birds of Sedgwick and Mandurang South 
Leader: Glenise Moors 
Half day excursion ~- meet at Haviin St. at 2 pm 


Official openeing of Salomon’ Gully Flora Reserve,Bendigo, 
by Minister of Lands 


Bird Observers Group Camp at Dalyenong Flora Reserve. 
Leader: John Lindner 


Fryers Ridge wildflowers 


. .Leaders: Peter Ellis and 


Little Desert 
Leader: John Lindner 


BIRD OBSERVERS GROUP 


Fri .Sept.3rd * 


Speaker: Marion Field : 
Subject: South America and The Galapagos Islands 
Bird of the Night - Grey-crowned Babbler y 
*% Annual General Meeting | 

7,30 pm, Dept. of Agriculture, Epsom. 


MAMMAL .SURVEY. GROUP 


Wed. Aug.18th 


Venue: John Lindner's home; 62 Simpson's Rd,,E'hawk, 8 pm 


Please note: The meeting has been’ moved forward one night 


COMMITTEE MEETING 


Mon.Aug.l6th at 


because of the Tasmanian Wilderness Society meeting on 
Thurs.19th Aug. in Osborne Theatre, Kangaroo Flat Tech. 
School. Dr.Bob Brown will address the meeting. 


Eric Wilkinson's home, 7 Weatherall St., California Gully. 


